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CHAPTER  I 


THE  NATURE  AND  PLAN  OP  THE  STUDY 


Purpose  of  the  Study 

In  the  following  pages  are  presented  facts  which  have 
been  secured  concerning  the  extent  to  which  high- school 
buildings  in  Massachusetts  are  used  by  out-of-school  groups. 
It  has  seemed  in  recent  years  that  people  are  beginning  to 
realize  more  and  more  that  education  does  not  cease  when 
formal  schooling  is  completed;  --that  it  is  a continuing 
process.  Many  of  the  schools  in  the  United  States,  built 
and  equipped  with  public  funds,  serve  only  the  children  In 
the  community.  The  idea  that  the  school  facilities  could 
and  should  be  used  more  widely  as  centers  of  adult  education 
and  recreation  is  being  discussed.  Some  educational  and 
recreational  leaders  believe  that  with  careful,  long-range 
planning  it  will  be  possible  for  our  communities  to  get 
much  more  value  in  return  for  the  billions  spent  on  school 
building  and  equipment. 

It  Is  surprising  that  the  business  men  among  our  tax- 
payers have  not  shown  more  interest  in  the  efficient  use 
of  funds  allotted  to  public  education.  In  many  communities 
the  school  appropriation  is  the  largest  item  in  the  local 
budget,  and  it  is  a very  common  occurrence  in  times  of 
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economic  depression  for  the  taxpayers  to  demand  that  first 
of  all  the  school  appropriation  be  cut.  These  same  tax- 
payers often  do  not  realize  how  very  small  a proportion  of 
the  year  their  costly  school  buildings  and  equipment  are 
actually  in  use.  The  average  school  building--in  use  for 
school  purposes  only--is  empty  and  locked  about  half  of  the 
days  in  the  year,  and  on  the  days  it  is  open  it  is  for 

1/ 

probably  about  eight  hours.  H.  S.  Henenway  says,  "Who 
would  lock  his  good  car  up  in  the  garage  every  night  be- 
cause of  the  cost  of  gas  and  oil  for  night  driving?"  The 
taxpayer  might  well  question  whether  or  not  we  are  keeping 
our  school  buildings  locked  on  evenings  and  week  ends,  be- 
cause of  the  costs  connected  with  "night  driving."  Cox  and 
2/ 

Langfitt  say,  "The  community  has  the  right  to  expect  that 
the  investment  it  has  made  in  the  high- school  plant  will  be 
used  in  the  most  effective  way  to  promote  the  educational 
opportunities  of  the  citizens  of  the  community." 

It  is  these  thoughts  which  have  led  to  a study  of  the 
use  of  our  high-school  buildings  here  in  Lassachusetts  for 
other  than  regular  school  purposes.  In  this  study,  research 
has  been  carried  on  to  find  out  what  the  practices  are  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  and  a survey  has  been  made  to 

1/H.  S.  Hemenway,  "Open  Your  Schools",  Education,  58: 

T«June,  1938),  p.  590. 

2/ Philip  V/.  L.  Cox  and  R.  Emerson  Langfitt,  "High  School 
Adrnini  strati  on  and  Supervision" , p.  189. 
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determine  what  is  being  done  here.  The  aims  of  this  study 
are  to  determine  (1)  what  agencies  utilize  the  buildings 
most  generally,  (2)  whether  or  not  there  is  a relationship 
between  the  size  of  the  community  and  the  extent  of  the  use 
of  the  building  by  outside  agencies,  and  (3)  what  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  such  use  are. 

The  Problem  in  Current  Literature 

Literature  examined.--  In  order  to  find  out  what  had 
been  written  on  this  subject  of  the  use  of  school  buildings 
by  out-of-school  groups,  a survey  of  current  literature  was 
made.  The  issues  of  the  Education  Index,  from  1932  through 
1939,  were  examined.  The  Reader * s Guide  to  Periodical 
Literature  for  1933  was  likewise  examined.  Reference  was 
also  made  to  the  United  States  Catalogue  to  determine 
whether  or  not  any  theses  relating  to  this  subject  had  been 
written  at  Columbia  University  Teachers’  College.  The 
Office  of  Education  of  the  United  States  Department  of  In- 
terior publishes  a “Bibliography  of  Research  Studies  in 
Education”.  Copies  of  that  book,  covering  theses  v/ritten 
in  colleges  throughout  the  country  from  1931  through  1938, 
were  examined.  No  thesis  dealing  v/ith  this  particular  phasi 
of  the  use  of  school  buildings  was  listed  there. 

General  trend  of  thought.--  As  v/oula  perhaps  be  ex- 
pected most  of  the  magazine  articles  on  the  subject  were 
written  by  school  principals  and  superintendents  who  had 


either  experimented  with  wider  use  of  the  school  plant  or 
who  had  some  definite  ideas  as  to  how  the  schools  could 
better  serve  the  public.  Some  few  articles  were  written 
by  leaders  in  the  field  of  recreation  who  were  interested 
in  making  use  of  the  school  facilities  for  recreational 
onportunities  for  adults  as  well  as  children.  The  superin- 

±7 

tendent  of  the  Shorewood,  Wisconsin,  public  schools  writes 
of  that  community  as  "the  village  v/here  more  adults  than 
children  attend  school".  In  describing  the  experimental 
opportunity  school  which  he  has  carried  on,  he  reports  that 
"for  the  last  five  years  adult  enrollment  has  exceeded  en- 
rollment of  children  in  daytime  attendance".  He  points  out 
that  before  his  experiment  the  school  plants  with  their  ex- 
pensive equipment  were  idle  a great  amount  of  time,  and  that 
adults,  except  in  the  role  of  parents,  were  seldom  inside 
the  public  school,  hr.  Hemenway  believes  that  education  is 
a process  which  continues  from  the  craale  to  the  grave,  and 
that  these  buildings  provided  at  public  expense  should  be 
centers  of  adult  growth  and  recreation. 

2/ 

An  interesting  plan  has  been  worked  out  in  Dighton, 
Massachusetts,  where  a new  building  was  constructed  and 
planned  to  serve  not  only  as  a high  school  but  also  as  a 
town  hall.  Town  offices  occupy  one  ena,  school  offices 

l/li.  S.  Hemenway,  "Let’s  All  Go  To  School",  Nation » s 
Schools , 18:  (December,  1936),  p.12. 

2/Sdmund  I.  Leeds,  "Dighton  Has  Dual  Use",  Nation ’ s 
Schools,  19:  (Lay,  1937),  pp.  50-52. 
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the  other  end,  and  both  use  the  auditorium  and  adjoining 
toilet  and  dressing  rooms. 

1/ 

Peyser  believes  that  the  school  should  be  the  center 
of  the  community.  In  describing  his  experiment  he  says, 

"The  Flatbush  Community  League  is  a coordinating  factor  be- 
tween school  and  community.11  He  goes  on  to  tell  how  this 
grout)  of  1200  adults  raised  money  and  for  five  years  paid 
for  the  use  of  the  school  for  afternoon  and  evening  classes 
for  adults.  As  a result  of  their  efforts  the  school  board 
was  convinced  of  the  value  of  such  use  of  the  school  build- 
ing and  In  1935  officially  opened  school  as  a community 

center  without  cost  from  eight  o’clock  to  eleven. 

2/ 

L.  R.  Johnston,  principal  of  a small  Hew  Jersey  high 
school  says  that  "high  schools,  especially  in  small  com- 
munities must  be  open  to  the  community  more  and  more."  He 
advocated  as  a good  step  forward,  having  the  high  school 
open  two  nights  a week  for  adults  to  participate  in  various 
activities,  such  as  sewing,  cooking,  costume  design.  He 
suggested  hour  periods,  so  that  an  adult  could  take  two 
activities  in  an  evening. 

George  D.  Butler  of  the  Rational  Recreation  Association 
stresses  the  importance  of  participation  in  various  activi- 


l/h . Peyser,  irSchool  as  the  Center  of  the  Community”, 
Journal  of  Educational  Sociology,  9:  (February,  1936), 

2/L.  R.  Johnston,  "nigh  Schools  as  Community  Centers”, 
Clearing  House,  8:  (April,  1934),  p.  497. 
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1/ 

ties  after  boys  ana  girls  leave  school.  He  says  the  com- 
munity must  assume  the  responsibility  of  providing  the 
place • 

The  point  which  stood  out  in  all  these  articles  was 
the  one  central  idea  of  greater  integration  of  school  and 
community.  Practically  every  writer  favored  much  wider  use 
of  our  buildings  than  is  made  at  present.  These  writers 
emphasize,  however,  that  this  so-called  "outside”  use  should 
not  interfere  with  the  regular  school  program.  Stress  is 
laid  on  the  need  for  keeping  the  boys  and  girls  participating 
in  group  activities  after  they  leave  school,  and  for  adult 
education,  host  communities  cannot  afford  separate  facili- 
ties for  adult  groups,  --  either  for  education  or  recreation, 
so  the  logical  idea  evidently  is  to  plan  school  buildings 
which  will  acceptably  serve  both  auults  snd  children.  Much 
is  written  about  the  need  for  educational  and  recreational 
authorities  and  city  or  town  planners  working  hand  in  hand 
on  the  erection  of  school  buildings.  Hot  only  should  they 
cooperate  on  the  location  of  the  buildings  but  also  on  all 
the  features  of  design  and  construction,  in  order  to  assure 
the  citizens  a plant  that  will  meet  many  needs  and  serve 
many  pur  poses  for  many  years. 

Types  of  outside  use.--  There  is  a wide  variety  of  uses 
of  the  school  plant  mentioned  by  the  different  writers.  It 

l/George  D.  Butler,  "Recreational  Planning  in  Relation  to 
School  Plant  Planning",  American  School  Board  Journal,  89: 
(January,  1955),  p.  38. 
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seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  certain  activities  re- 
lated to  the  school  shall  be  held  in  school  buildings.  Amon 
these  are  Parent-Teacher  Association  meetings  and  Teachers’ 

1/ 

Club  functions,  host  writers  agree  with  Eemenway  that  the 
holding  of  town  meetings,  elections  and  other  legal  meetings 
is  a legitimate  outside  use  since  the  "schools  belong  to  the 
taxpayers . n The  use  of  the  school  auditorium  for  plays, 
concerts,  lectures  and  other  entertainments  of  that  nature 
is  very  common.  These  may  be  under  the  auspices  of  some 
civic,  religious  or  fraternal  organization,  or  may  be  com- 
mercial ventures  for  private  gain.  A great  many  instances 
are  reported  of  using  the  schools  as  recreation  centers. 

The  gymnasium,  of  course,  is  most  in  demand  for  dances  and 
basketball  games,  and  this  usually  means  public  use  of 
toilets,  showers  and  dressing  rooms. 

In  addition  to  these  above  mentioned  types  of  use,  many 

schools  have  adult  classes  of  almost  every  description. 

2/ 

Shorewood,  Wisconsin  for  example,  has  given  as  many  as  100 
different  courses  for  adults.  Some  of  the  subjects  in  which 

5/ 

different  schools  give  instruction  are: 


Home  -olanning 


Home  decoration 


Instrumental  music 
Banking 


l/H.  S.  Eemenway,  "Let’s  All  Go  To  School",  Hat ion ’ s 
Schools , IB:  (December,  1936),  p.  15. 

2/H..S.  Eemenway,  "Let’s  All  go  to  School",  Nation ’ s 
Schools , IS:  (December,  1936),  pp.  13-14. 

_3/?eyser,  op.  cit. 
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Hygiene 
Golf 
Tennis 
Tap  dancing 
Badminton 
Bridge 

Horseshoe  pitching 
Citizenship 

English  for  foreigners 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  where  instruction 

in  these  various  subjects  is  given,  there  is  an  appeal  to 

all  age  grouns,  and  all  types  of  previous  education.  Dallas, 

1/ 

Texas  reports,  "One  of  the  most  interesting  things  about 

the  school  aside  from  the  wide  diversity  of  subjects  taught 

and  the  many  and  varied  classes  of  people  who  take  advantage 

is  the  amazing  range  in  ages,  10-72,  with  the  average  at  24.' 

2/ 

Shorev/ood,  Wisconsin  cites  its  age  range  as  from  16  to  83 
v/ith  48  per  cent  between  31  and  50,  and  5 per  cent  over  50. 
All  types  from  Ph.  D’s  to  relief  v/orkers  are  mentioned  as 
taking  advantage  of  adult  classes  in  that  community. 

problems  encountered  in  outside  use.--  The  material 
that  has  been  written  on  this  subject  gives  evidence  that 

l/j r~C . Mahoney,  "Efficient  Use  of  a School  Building", 

Hat ion ’ s Schools , 16:  (October,  1935),  pp.  16-20. 

2/H.  S.  Eemenv/ay,  "Let’s  All  go  to  School",  Hat  ion  ’ s 
Schools , 18:  (December,  1936),  pp.  14-15. 


Home  management 
Child  development 
Fine  arts 
Sev/ing 
Cooking 

Costume  design 
Metal  work 
Wood  work 
Current  topics 
Choral  music 
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there  are  many  and  varied  problems  which  arise,  and  many 
factors  which  enter  into  the  case. 

One  question  which  has  come  up  in  a number  of  towns  is 
just  what  agencies  or  organizations  shall  be  entitled  to 

1/ 

use  the  high-school  building.  Adolph  Sandin,  writing  in 
the  American  School  Board  Journal,  says  that  usually  educa- 
tional, civic  and  community  groups  are  allowed  free  use  of 
buildings;  that  social  and  fraternal  organizations  where 
activities  are  open  to  public  are  allowed  use  but  are 
charged  a fee;  ana  that  as  a rule  religious  and  political 
groups  are  excluded  "since  controversial  issues  are  likely 
to  endanger  school  and  community  relations."  He  cites  also 
as  usually  excluded,  commercial  groups  with  private  motives. 

The  State  Department  of  Education  of  New  York  excludes 
political,  religious  and  fraternal  bodies  as  well  as  speakers 
and  activities  dealing  with  subjects  of  controversial  nature* 
There  are  legal  points  which  have  been  brought  out  by 

2/ 

some  writers  in  connection  with  this  outside  use.  Hodgdon 
sees  some  legal  dangers  in  letting  schools  erected  for  educa- 
tional purposes  be  used  for  others.  Ee  cites  the  case  where 
a school  building  is  rented  to  a religious  group,  and  sug- 
gests that  school  authorities  should  make  sure  that  their 

l/Adolph  Sandin,  "Administering  Outside  Use  Of  School 
Buildings",  American  School  Board  Journal,  97:  (November, 

1938),  p.  44~  : 

2/Daniel  R.  Hodgdon,  "Legal  and  Illegal  Uses  of  School 
Buildings",  American  School  Board  Journal,  95:  (July, 

1937),  p.  52. 
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state  lav/s  give  the  local  school  boaro.  that  cower.  Suoerin- 

1/ 

tendent  of  Schools  Neulen  of  Teaneck,  N.  J.  says,  "Con- 
sider state  statutes  and  court  decisions  regarding  authority 

of  school  board  in  this  matter."  The  state  of  California 

2/ 

has  a la w establishing  civic  centers  at  every  public- 

school  building  and  putting  it  under  control  of  local  school 
authorities.  Under  this  law  the  citizens  can  demand  use  of 
the  property  whenever  that  use  does  not  interfere  w ith  the 
regular  school  program. 

The  suitability  of  the  building  enters  considerably 

into  the  whole  problem  of  the  public  use  of  the  schools. 

Jay  Nash  of  the  Department  of  Education  of  New  York  Uni- 

3/ 

versity  points  out  that  the  school  must  take  the  leading 
part  especially  in  small  communities,  in  interrelationship 
of  community-service  groups  because  (a)  the  buildings  are 
conveniently  located,  (b)  the  school  has  the  best  facilities 
in  the  community,  and  (c)  activities  on  Saturdays  and  even- 
ings will  not  interfere  unduly  with  school’s  primary  func- 
tion. Of  course,  it  is  not  always  true  that  the  school  has 
the  best  facilities  in  the  community  for  all  kinds  of  public 
use.  Naturally  if  a community  house  has  a better  gymnasium 

l/Lester  Neulen,  "A  Policy  for  Using  School  Buildings  for 
other  Than  School  Purposes",  American  School  Board  Journal, 
88:  (May,  1934),  p.  29. 

2/J.  Warren  Ayer,  "Public  Use  of  School  Plants",  Nation ’ s 
Schools , 19:  (April,  1937),  p.  64. 

3/Jay  B.  Nash,  "Interrelationship  of  Community-Service 
Croups",  Clearing  House,  8:  (May,  1934),  pp . 521-525. 
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or  a better  auditorium  and  stage  equipment,  the  school  will 
be  used  much  less  than  if  the  opposite  were  true. 

The  question  of  financing  and  controlling  outside  use 
of  our  school  buildings  is  another  phase  of  the  problem. 
Writers  differ  as  to  whether  the  cost  of  outside  use  should 
be  borne  by  the  school  department,  by  some  separate  town  or 
city  appropriation,  or  by  agencies  enjoying  use  of  building. 
Many  communities  have  drawn  up  definite  rules  and  regulations 
on  this  matter.  As  an  example,  J.  Warren  Ayer,  District 
Superintendent  of  several  high  schools  in  California  gives 

1/ 

a chart  in  which  set  fees  are  listed  for  use  of  various 
rooms  in  school.  These  fees  are  varied  according  to  motive 
of  agency  using-  the  room.  For  example,  a welfare  group 
using  the  auditorium  without  the  stage  pays  $10 .00  whereas 
an  outside  group  conducting  an  affair  for  private  profit 
pays  $60.00  for  the  same  privilege.  In  many  places,  certain 
agencies  such  as  Parent-Teacher  Associations  and  civic  groups 
are  charged  no  fee;  in  some  they  pay  merely  the  actual  cost 
of  heat,  light  and  janitor  service. 

One  general  policy  seems  to  be  to  insist  that  no  public 
use  of  the  school  can  be  made  which  will  interfere  with  the 
regular  school  program,  including  extracurricular  activities. 
In  many  places  the  regulations  include  provisions  for  care 
of  building  and  equipment  and  the  right  of  school  authorities 
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to  terminate  any  program  for  drinking  or  obscenity. 

1/ 

In  one  community  where  an  elaborate  adult  program  is 
carried  on  the  additional  cost  to  the  taxpayer  has  been 
carefully  worked  out.  The  tax  levy  for  day  schools  is 
^425,000.  Using  the  same  buildings  and  equipment  the  cost 
of  the  adult  program  to  the  taxpayer  was  ^26,000  additional. 
‘The  school  plant  has  a book  value  of  ^2,500,000;  so  an  ex- 
penditure of  less  than  ten  cents  per  3100  assessed  valuation 
gives  everyone  the  privilege  of  enjoying  existing  education- 
al facilities. 

There  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  where 

the  responsibility  lies  for  controlling  public  use  of  school 

2/ 

buildings.  Chambers  in  an  article  on  coordinating  educa- 
tion and  recreation  advances  some  arguments  for  having  the 
recreation  commission  as  well  as  the  board  of  education  have 
some  measure  of  control.  In  Shorewood,  Wisconsin  there  lias 
been  created  a night  board  of  education  as  distinct  from 
the  day  board.  The  night  board  is  appointed  by  the  day 
board  and  the  superintendent  of  schools  is  a member  ex 
officio.  This  night  board  has  supervision  of  the  adult  pro- 
gram carried  on  in  the  school . 

3/ 

Superintendent  Neulen  of  Teaneck,  N.  J.  believes  the 

l/ll.  S.  Hemenway,  "Open  Your  Schools",  Education,  58 ? 

7*<Tune,  1958),  p.  593. 

2/l, I.  M.  Chambers,  "Coordinating  Education  and  Recreation", 
School  and  Societ;/,  46:  (November,  1937),  pp.  579-80. 


3/1  leulen,  op.  cit.,  p.  30 
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principal  should  have  control,  granting  permission  for  use 
and  keeping  records  of  such  use. 

Benefits  to  be  derived.--  There  is  little  doubt  but 
that  the  greater  group  of  writers  on  this  problem  are  wholly 
convinced  of  the  advantages  of  a program  providing  for  wider 
use  of  school  facilities.  The  benefits  cannot  be  measured 
in  dollars  and  cents,  nor  are  they  all  apparent  at  the  time 
the  particular  program  is  being  carried  out,  but  nevertheless 
the  far-sighted,  f orv/ard- looking  students  of  social  welfare 

recognize  certain  well-def ined  lasting  values. 

1/ 

Engelhardt  of  Teachers'  College  in  Columbia  Universi- 
ty makes  a vital  point  when  he  says,  ’’Adults  must  not  be 
onlookers  --  but  should  grow."  The  countless  cases  reported 
of  adult  classes  in  every  imaginable  subject  from  fine  arts 
to  welding  are  ample  evidence  that  through  these  programs 
for  greater  use  of  the  school  plant,  the  residents  of  the 
different  communities  are  being  given  that  opportunity  to 
"grow" . That  growing  spreads  out  in  many  directions.  The 
vocational  courses  enable  people  to  obtain  work  --  or  train 
them  to  do  better  work  in  their  chosen  field.  The  classes 
in  home  management,  practical  arts,  child  development,  in- 
terior decoration,  costume  design  and  many  others  all  make 
for  better  homes,  and  better  homes  mean  better  individuals 


WTT.  Engelhardt,  ’’Community  and  School  Plant  Planning", 
School  Executive , 53:  (October,  1935),  p.  46. 
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and  better  communities . 

1/ 

George  D.  Butler  of  the  National  Recreation  Associa- 
tion in  an  article  on  Recreational  Planning  in  Relation  to 
School  Plant  Planning  stresses  the  responsibility  of  the 
community  in  providing  suitable  places  for  recreation  for 
people  of  all  ages.  The  recreational  opportunities  afforded 
by  school  buildings,  together  with  classes  in  hygiene,  can- 
not help  but  show  desirable  results  in  the  health  and  happi- 
ness of  the  people. 

Nuttall  believes  that  the  Jordan  High  School  in  Salt 

Lake  City  has  created  hanpiness  for  the  people  of  that  com- 

2/ 

munity.  He  says,  "Without  any  labor  or  special  recognition 
the  school  has  assumed  that  one  of  its  duties  is  to  serve 
the  people  of  the  neighborhood,  old  and  young,  and  in  doing 
this  make  life  happier  for  the  people  whose  school  it  is." 

Suggestions  for  the  future.--  All  kinds  of  ideas  are 
advanced  as  to  how  buildings  of  the  future  can  be  planned 
to  better  meet  the  demands  of  a wider  program. 

5/ 

Butler  has  several  interesting  suggestions.  One  is 
to  make  the  entrance  of  the  school  building  resemble  a hotel 
lobby  by  placing  in  it,  chairs,  plants,  and  a piano.  He 

1/Loc . cit. 

2/l.  John/ Nuttall,  Jr.,  "This  Public  School  is  Public", 
Nation ♦ s Schools , 18:  (October,  1936),  p.34. 


3/Butler,  op.  cit.,  p.  78 
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also  advocates  near  the  entrance  a check  room,  working  on 
the  theory  that  once  a person  has  left  his  coat  and  hat  he 
feels  at  home.  hr.  Butler  approves  of  auditoriums  and  gym- 
nasiums which  can  he  shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  building 
and  clubrooms  and  playrooms  preferably  not  in  the  basement. 
In  an  article  in  the  Nation’s  Schools,  Arthur  B. 

1/ 

Noehlman  lists  the  following  as  desirable  for  the  school 
of  the  future : 

a.  Grounds  of  at  least  twenty  acres  for  elementary 
school  buildings,  and  forty  acres  for  secondary 
school  buildings. 

b.  Landscaping  --  providing  for  gardens  and  a grove. 

c.  Outdoor  theater  for  pageants. 

d.  Building  so  planned  as  to  provide  for  adult  train- 
ing as  vie  11  as  child  training. 

e.  Gymnasiums , pools,  sunrooms,  dental  and  medical 
clinics . 

f.  Apparatus  for  cripped  children. 

g.  Museum  and  art  gallery. 

h.  Provisions  so  that  deaf  may  be  trained  to  live 
in  a group,  not  segregated. 

i.  Auditoriums  and  little  theaters. 

j.  More  mechanical  laboratories. 

k.  Library 

l/Arthur  B.  lioehlman,  "Widening  the  Use  of  the  School 
Plant",  Nation's  Schools,  14:  (December,  1S34),  op.  41-44. 
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Engelhard. t wants  the  auditoriums  in  the  schools  of 

the  future  to  have  large  adjoining  shops  where  interested 
adults  can  study  stagecraft.  He  also  suggests  that  in 
some  localities  school  camps  with  mountain  and  shore  acreages 
would  be  good. 

One  article  dealing  with  the  place  of  play  and  recrea- 
tion in  the  community  suggests  the  need  of  planning  buildings 
so  that  they  will  be  suitable  for  indoor  recreation.  It 
calls  for  less  daintiness  and  expensive  paneling  --  and  a 
more  useful  building,  planned  for  the  dual  purpose  of  educa- 
ting the  children  and  providing  for  the  leisure  time  of 
adults . 

In  almost  all  available  material  on  this  phase  of  the 
problem,  stress  is  laid  on  the  need  for  greater  coordination 
between  school  and  community.  That  seems  to  be  the  funda- 
mental need  for  the  future. 


l/Engelhardt , op.  cit.,  p.  48. 
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CHAPTER  II 

COLLECTION,  ANALYSIS,  AND  INTERPRETATION  0?  DATA 

Check  List 

In  order  to  gather  information  concerning  the  extent  to 
which  the  high  schools  in  Massachusetts  are  being  used  by 

y 

outside  agencies  a check  list  was  prepared.  3y  sending 
the  check  list  to  a fair  sampling  of  the  high  schools  in  the 
state,  data  was  obtained  in  such  form  as  to  be  reaaily  classi 
fled.  (The  number  of  schools  and  method  of  determining 
sampling  is  described  later.) 

The  check  list  was  made  up  of  a set  of  questions  calling 
for  general  information,  and  a set  of  sheets  applying  to 
particular  rooms  in  the  school  building. 

In  the  general  questions  the  first  information  called 
for  was  whether  or  not  the  school  referred  to  was  used  by 
any  outside  agency  during  the  school  year  193S-40.  School 
officials  answering  "no"  to  this  first  question  had  then  onl^f 
to  reply  to  the  three  following  general  questions,  and  could 
disregard  the  remainder  of  the  check  list.  Those  answering 
”yesn  were  asked  to  complete  the  check  list  thus  supplying 
information  about  the  use  of  various  rooms  in  their  respec- 
tive buildings. 

l/See  Appendix,  pp.  51-57 
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The  second  general  question  called  for  reasons  why  the 
school  plant  was  not  being  used  by  outside  agencies.  Three 
possible  reasons  were  suggested  for  checking,  and  space  was 
left  for  other  reasons  to  be  inserted  and  for  comments.  In 
the  preparation  of  the  check  list,  it  seemed  that  the  answer  ; 
to  this  question  would  furnish  data  by  which  it  could  be 
determined  just  why  school  plants  were  not  being  used  by  outf 
side  agencies  in  some  localities.  Replies  on  this  point 
would  show  whether  better  facilities  elsewhere  or  disfavor 
by  school  authorities  bore  more  weight. 

The  attitude  of  the  principal  or  other  official  in 
charge  of  each  building  was  asked  for  in  the  third  general 
question.  Obtaining  the  principals’  attitudes  would  not  only 
show  how  the  majority  of  these  administrators  feel  about  the 
idea,  but  also  may  bear  some  definite  relation  to  the  actual 
extent  to  which  their  buildings  are  used. 

General  questions  four  and  five  called  for  a detail  of 
building  arrangement.  They  asked  whether  or  not  the  audi- 
torium and  gymnasium  were  accessible  to  the  public  while  the 
rest  of  the  building  remained  closed.  It  seemed  that  this 
particular  feature  might  have  a bearing  on  the  use  of  the 
buildings  by  outside  agencies. 

The  matter  of  controlling  outside  use  seemed  closely 
connected;  and  so  to  determine  where  the  controlling  power 
lay  in  most  cases,  a question  regarding  the  authority  grant- 
ing permission  for  use  of  the  building  was  inserted  in  the 
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check  list. 

In  the  second,  part  of  the  check  list  were  placed  six 
separate  sheets,  one  each  dealing  with  gymnasium,  auditorium 
cafeteria,  shops,  commercial  rooms,  ana  science  laboratories 
On  these  sheets  space  was  provided  for  the  school  principal 
to  check  the  names  of  different  outside  organisations  using 
these  rooms,  together  with  the  approximate  number  of  times 
each  organization  used  the  room  during  the  school  year  1959- 
40.  Opportunity  was  also  given  for  comments  on  the  advan- 
tages or  disadvantages  of  the  use  of  the  different  rooms. 

A form  letter  was  prepared  to  be  sent  with  the  check 

1/ ' 

list  to  the  principals.  The  letter  was  drawn  up  to  explain 
the  purpose  of  the  survey  to  those  school  administrators  to 
whom  the  check  list  was  sent,  and  to  show  how  the  schools  to  I 
be  surveyed  were  chosen.  The  letter  also  offered  all  recipi- 
ents who  were  interested  a summary  of  the  completed  investi- 
gation. 

Selection  of  Schools  for  the  Survey 

To  obtain  information  on  outside  use  of  school  buildings  , 
the  check  list  just  described,  was  sent  to  175  high  schools 
in  Massachusetts.  According  to  Part  II  of  the  "Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Department  of  Education"  for  the  year  ending 
November  30,  1938,  there  we re  in  this  state  508  high  schools, 


l/See  Appendix,  p.  58 
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This  figure  does  not  represent,  however,  508  separate  build- 
ings, as  in  some  instances  are  found  junior  and  senior  high 
schools  listed  separately  --  where  in  reality  there  is  but 
one  school  plant.  There  are  other  cases  where  one  school  is 
listed  but  that  one  school  actually  occupies  two  or  more 
buildings . 

The  above  mentioned  "Annual  Report"  groups  all  schools 
according  to  the  municipal  organization  or  population  of  the 
community  in  which  the  school  is  located.  Their  grouping  is 
as  follows: 

Group  I Cities 

Group  II  Towns  of  5,000  population  or  over. 

Group  III  Towns  of  less  than  5,000  population 
and  maintaining  public  high  schools. 

Group  IV  Towns  of  less  than  5,000  population 
and  not  maintaining  public  high 
schools . 

For  purpose's  of  this  study.  Group  IV  was  disregarded, 
as  those  towns  maintained  no  public  high  school  plants.  To 
obtain  a fair  representation  of  schools  in  each  of  the  first 
three  groups,  a proportionate  scheme  was  worked  out  and  is 


shown  below 
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Table  1*  proportional  Distribution  of  Schools  Surveyed. 


Groups 

Number  of 
high  schools 

Percentage  of 
total  group 

Number 

surveyed 

"TiT 

u r 

~T ir 

Group  I 

(Cities ) 

155 

30 

53 

Group  II 

(Towns  of  5,000 
population  or 
over ) 

156 

27 

47 

Group  III 

(Tov/ns  of  less 
than  5,000  popu- 
lation) 

217 

43 

75 

Total 

508 

100 

175 

In  choosing  the  schools  to  be  surveyed  in  Groups  I,  II 
and  III  as  listed  above,  a percentage  basis  was  also  used  to 
determine  how  many  junior  and  how  many  senior  high  schools 
should  receive  the  check  list.  After  the  number  of  each 
type  in  each  group  of  schools  had  been  determined,  the  State 
Department  of  Education  alphabetical  lists  were  used,  and 
every  second  or  third  school  chosen  --  or  whatever  numerical 
division  made  up  the  proper  total.  When  these  lists  had  beei. 
compiled,  they  were  checked  with  a map  of  Massachusetts  to 
make  sure  that  there  v/as  a fair  sampling  of  schools  on  a 
geographical  basis.  A few  sections  of  the  state  appeared  to 
be  represented  by  no  school,  so  substitutions  were  made  to 


correct  this  fault 
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Limitations  of  method  Used  in  Survey 

Before  comment  is  made  on  the  information  obtained 
through  the  check  list,  it  should  be.  notea  that  there  are 
definite  limitations  to  this  method.  These  limitations 
rust  be  recognized  when  conclusions  from  this  study  are 
drawn  up.  The  first  point  to  be  noted  is  that  the  check 
list  used  in  this'  survey  askea  for  information  regarding 
one  particular  school  year,  1936-39.  Since,  the  facts 
procured  are  limited  to  that  one  year,  there  is  no  basis 
for  comparison.  If  similar  facts  could  have  been  obtained 
to  cover  different  years,  for  example,  at  five  year  inter- 
vals, over  a period  of  twenty  years  or  more,  then  some 
conclusions  might  have  been  drawn  as  to  the  trend  in  the 
use  of  school  plants  by  outside  groups. 

Another  limitation  that  is  worthy  of  noting  is  one 
in  connection  with  that  part  of  the  check  list  which  calls 
for  the  reasons  school  buildings  were  not  used  to  greater 
extent  by  out-of-school  groups.  The  answers  to  that 
particular  question  give,  not  factual  material,  but  rather 
opinion  of  the  administrator  in  charge  of  the  respective 
buildings  for  one  specific  year.  Had  some  other  individu- 
als filled  out  the  check  lists  the  replies  might  have 
differed  noticeably.  The  personal  element  necessarily 
enters  into  such  responses,  and  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
same  weight  is  not  given  to  these  opinions  as  is  given  to 
the  data  which  is  really  factual. 
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Tabulation  of  Returns 

Over  a period  of  approximately  six  months,  119  schools 
or  sixty-eight  per  cent  of  the  total  number  to  which  check 
lists  were  sent  returned  them.  The  replies  to  both  the 
general  and  specific  questions  were  then  tabulated  on  a 
master  sheet  in  order  that  separate  tables  and  studies  might 
be  made  from  the  results.  The  special  comments  as  written 
by  individuals  were  listed  elsewhere  for  convenience  in  in- 
terpretation. The  tables  and  many  of  the  comments  appear 
below  as  they  serve  to  show  points  drawn  from  the  results. 

Observations  on  Tabulated  Material 
Table  2 shows  the  percentage  of  cases  where  any  use  of 
the  building  was  made  by  out-of -school  groups. 


Table  2.  Percentage  of  Cases  in  which  Outside  Groups  Were 
Making  Any  Use  of  School  Plant. 


Size  of  School 

Percentage 

of  Use  by  Outside  Groups 

Yes 

No 

No  Response 

“ITT 

T2 r 

"W 

( 4 ) 

1500  or  more 

88 

12 

1000  to  1499..... 

100 

500  to  999 

92 

8 

499  or  less 

85 

16 

1 

The  fact  that  in  no  group  is  the  percentage  of  schools  used 
less  than  S3,  indicates  that  this  outside  use  is  very  general 
This  table,  of  course,  tells  nothing  of  how  often  --  but 
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simply  that  some  outside  agency  aid  use  the  school.  The  ides 
then  is  not  confined  to  a few  communities,  hut  taking  the 
group  as  a whole,  buildings  we re  used  in  90  per  cent  of  all 
cases  reporting. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  schools  having 
1000-1499  pupils  enrolled  the  per  cent  of  builuin gs  made  use 
of  was  100  per  cent.  That  group  represents  the  smaller  citie 
and  some  of  the  larger  towns  surveyed. 

Of  course,  there  is  always  the  unknown  represented  by 
schools  whose  principals  did  not  return  the  check  lists.  It 
may  be  that  there  would  be  a greater  tendency  among  schools 
not  being  used  in  the  manner  under  consideration,  to  disre- 
gard the  check  list  on  the  assumption  that  they  had  nothing 
of  importance  to  report. 

Table  3.  Reasons  for  Outside  Groups  Not  Using  School  Plant. 


Size  of  School 

Reasons  Expressed  in  Percentages 

Other  Places 
Available 

Not  Favored  by 
Authorities 

Poor 

Location 

(1) 

"T2T 

T4T 

1500  or  more  .... 

37 

25 

25 

1000  to  1499. . . . 

6 

500  to  999 

4 

12 

499  or  less 

16 

1 

3 

In  preparing  Table  3 effort  was  made  to  prove  some 
point  as  to  why  further  use  of  school  plants  was  not  made. 
As  it  worked  out,  however,  so  great  a percentage  of  schools 


reported  that  their  plants  were  used,  that  there  w as  left  a 
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very  small  minority  giving  reasons  for  lack  of  use.  The 
table  is  actually  based  on  twelve  schools  where  building  was 
not  used  in  any  way  by  outside  groups,  and  six  others  which 
were  used,  but  where  reasons  were  checked  to  indicate  why 
wider  use  of  that  particular  plant  was  not  made.  If,  how- 
ever, we  observe  the  facts  as  shown  by  this  small  minority 
it  appears  that  the  reasons  for  buildings  not  being  used  are 
arranged  in  the  table  in  the  order  of  their  importance  with 
"other  places  available"  ranking  first. 

In  connection  with  the  reasons  why  outside  groups  do 
not  use  the  school  plant,  two  principals  present  a reason 
not  suggested  on  the  questionnaire.  They  advance  the  idea 
that  their  buildings  are  in  use  for  school  purposes  much  of 
the  time.  In  both  cases  the  schools  referred  to  were  used 
some  by  outside  agencies,  and  this  comment  was  evidently  in- 
tended to  show  why  further  use  of  the  buildings  was  not  made 
by  out-of-school  groups. 

One  of  the  principals  indicates  that  not  only  does  his 
own  school  use  his  building  but  all  schools  in  the  town  make 
use  of  it  and  thus  it  is  used  for  school  purposes  "a  large 
part  of  the  time".  The  other  writer  mentions  plays,  dances 
and  games  as  school  uses  which  prevent  outside  use  of  the 
building.  Since  both  schools  reporting  have  enrollments  of 
less  than  500,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  of  their  being  used  f o:  • 
extracurricular  activities  so  much  that  it  seriously  limits 
their  use  by  outside  groups . 
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Table  4.  Attitude  of  School  Principals  Toward  Use  of  School 
Plant  by  Outside  Groups. 


Size  of  School 

Attitude 

Percentage 

Favoring 

Percentage 

Opposed 

Percentage 
No  Response 

(1) 

Tor 

C3T 

wr 

1500  or  more  .... 

75 

25 

1 000  to  1 499  .... 

81 

12 

7 

500  to  999 

56 

44 

499  or  less 

— 

90 

7 

rz 

There  appears  considerable  variation  in  the  attitude  of 
principals  in  the  different  groups.  The  fact,  however,  that 
the  group  of  schools  having  less  than  500  enrolled  shov/s  a 
90  per  cent  favorable  attitude  by  principals,  compared  to 
75  per  cent  shown  in  the  group  of  high  schools  of  1500  or  ove 
may  be  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  there  are  fewer  suitable 
places  for  community  gatherings  in  small  towns.  It  is  per- 
haps  also  true  that  in  small  schools,  the  problem  of  adequate 

V 

supervision  is  more  easily  solved  and  consequently  there  is 
less  danger  of  abuse  or  misuse  of  the  building  and  its  equips 
ment . 

Figure  1 shov/s  the  relationship  between  the  use  of  the 
buildings  and  the  attitude  of  principals  in  the  different 
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Size  of 
School 


1500 
or  more 


1000 
to  1499 


500 

to  999 


499 

or  less 


Per  cent 


Percentage  of  schools 
where  principals  favor 
outside  use. 

Figure  1.  Relation  between  outside  use  of  buildings  and 
attitude  of  principal  toward  outside  use. 

In  compiling  the  reports  of  administrators  relating  to 
the  use  of  high  schools  by  outside  groups,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  the  lack  of  any  expressions  of  concern  for  the  pub- 
lic welfare.  Of  the  entire  group  one  principal  did  say, 
"School  authorities  favor  use  by  community  organizations 
which  have  no  regular  meeting  place".  With  that  one  excep- 
tion every  comment  disregards  the  needs  or  welfare  of  the 


' Percentage  of  schools 
used  by  outside  groups 
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community,  and  makes  the  administrators  appear  as  a group 
lacking  in  public  spirit  and  interested  chiefly  in  the  physi- 
cal condition  of  their  building. 

Lack  of  adequate  supervision  is  the  chief  reason  given 
by  opponents  of  outside  use  --  and  the  danger  of  improper 
supervision  according  to  comments  is  not  the  result  on  the 
groups  themselves,  but  damage  to  and  abuse  of  the  building 
and  its  contents.  Several  decry  the  increased  cost  to  the 
school  department,  as  for  example  --  "Too  frequently  the 
heat  is  charged  against  the  school  budget1' . 

Some  principals  want  to  select  the  groups  which  may  use' 
the  buildings.  nWe  have  reduced  (those  agencies  to  whom  per- 
mission for  use  is  granted)  to  a minimum  of  ’desirable’ 
groups”,  writes  one.  Another  favors  outside  use  but  ”1 
would  like  to  choose  my  groups”.  "Not  as  a recreation  cen- 
ter”, and  "If  for  dancing,  I do  not  favor",  are  other  com- 
ments . 

One  individual  writes  frankly  that  the  only  thing  to  be 
gained  as  he  sees  it  is  that  the  public  might  discover  what 
poor  lighting  the  school  has  for  night  programs  and  for  dark 
days . 
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Table  5.  Distribution  of  Schools  Having  Auditorium  Accessible? 
while  Rest  of  Building  is  Closed. 


Size  of  School 

Percentage  o 
Rest  of  Bull 

f Auditoriums 
ding  is  Closec 

Accessible  while 
jL_ 

Yes 

No 

No  Answer 

err 

T2 T 

T rr 

r 

i 

1500  or  more .... 

25 

75 

1000  to  1499. . . . 

44 

56 

500  to  999 

32 

64 

4 

499  or  less 

51 

33 

11 

Tables  5 and  6 give  a picture  of  the  percentage  of 
schools  which  are  so  arranged  as  to  make  it  possible  to  open 
the  auditorium  or  gymnasium  to  the  public,  and  at  the  same 
time  keep  the  remainder  of  the  building  locked.  There  has 
been  considerable  attention  given  to  this  problem  in  the 
planning  of  new  buildings  in  the  last  few  years  as  it  has 
seemed  an  increasingly  important  factor.  Tables  5 and  6 seem 
to  show  that  there  is  no  apparent  relation  between  the  size 
of  the  school  and  this  type  of  arrangement.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  notice  that  in  the  case  of  the  auditorium  the  small 
high  school  group  leads  in  percentage  of  cases  where  such 
an  arrangement  as  has  been  described  is  possible.  This  ties 
up  with,  the  fact  that  the  principals  of  schools  where  the 
enrollment  is  499  or  less  are  more  in  favor  of  building  use 
by  outside  groups.  The  fact  that  so  many  of  them  can  open 
their  auditoriums  without  using  the  rest  of  the  building  may 
be  a factor  in  that  attitude. 
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Table  6.  Distribution  of  Schools  Having  Gymnasium  Accessible 
while  Rest  of  Building  is  Closed. 


Percentage  of  Gymnasiums  Accessible  while 
Rest  of  Buildings  are  Closed. 


Size  of  School 

Yes 

No 

No  Answer 

nr 

~i2 r 

"T 3T 

wr 

1500  or  more  .... 

63 

25 

12 

1000  to  1490 . . . . 

62 

25 

13 

500  to  999 

32 

52 

16 

499  or  less 

48 

27 

25 

In  the  matter  of  an  auditorium  which  is  accessible  to 
the  public  while  rest  of  building  is  locked,  there  is  a 
diversity  of  opinion  expressed  in  the  comments.  • The  general 
trend,  however,  is  clearly  approval  of  such  construction. 

One  principal  whose  building  is  not  so  constructed  writes, 
"This  is  what  I term  a major  calamity.  It  is  impossible  to 
have  complete  control  of  a situation".  Another  with  the 
same  response  says,  "This  is  my  only  objection  to  opening 
my  building  to  the  public". 

At  the  other  extreme  are  found  two  schools  where  the 
building  is  so  constructed,  but  "we  don't  bother"  is  the 
notation  made. 

One  interesting  case  appeared  where  the  auditorium 
coulci  be  shut  off  from  the  remainder  of  the  building  except 
for  fire  regulations  which  prevent  locking  the  doors. 

Mention  of  toilet  facilities  well  planned  near  audi- 
torium, was  made  in  one  instance. 
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Fev/er  comments  were  made  on  the  accessibility  of  the 
gymnasium  alone,  as  in  so  many  instances  the  auditorium  and 
gymnasium  are  the  same  room.  Again  is  found  approval  of  the 
arrangement  by  which  the  gymnasium  alone  can  be  opened  to  the 
public,  and  again,  likewise  as  >in  Table  5,  there  are  a few 
instances  where  it  could  be  done  but  auministrators  either 
do  not  see  need  of  closing  rest  of  building  and  so  "don’t 
bother"  or  "It  isn’t  so  used.  Custom  prevents." 


Table  7.  Distribution  of  Authority  for  G-ranting  Permission 
to  Use  Building. 


Size  of  School 

Percents 
ing  Perr 

ige  of  Dif j 
lission  f 02 

re  rent  Auth< 
1*  Use  of  Eu- 

Drities  Grant 
LI dings 

Sunt . 

School 

Board 

Princi- 

pal 

Other 

ITT 

J2T 

(3 r 

“W~ 

TsT 

1500  or  more  .... 

50 

62 

1000  to  1499 

31 

50 

19 

500  to  999 

64 

48 

499  or  less 

53 

58 

21 

1 

The  point  which  stands  out  in  Table  7 is  the  fact  that 
in  none  of  the  three  groups  made  up  of  schools  having  enroll- 
ments of  500  or  over  does  the  principal  (the  one  who  has 
direct  responsibility  for  the  building)  have  any  authority 
in  granting  or  refusing  permission  for  its  use.  On  the  other 
hand  in  the  group  comprising  high  schools  with  enrollments  of 
499  or  less,  21  per  cent  of  the  schools  report  that  the  prin- 
cipal has  that  authority. 

A noticeable  difference  appears  in  the  comments  made  on 
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this  subject  by  principals  of  large  high  schools  and  those 
in  small  towns.  It  is  clearly  seen  that  in  the  larger  com- 
munities, the  whole  proposition  has  been  more  systematized, 
sets  of  printed  rules  and  regulations  being  mentioned  in 
several  cases;  while  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  high  schools 
much  of  the  actual  responsibility  is  left  with  the  principal 
even  though  he  may  not  be  the  final  authority. 

It  is  clear  also  from  many  of  the  comments  that  in  a 
large  number  of  Instances,  there  is  a cooperative  authority, 
two  or  more  of  the  authorities  listed,  working  together  in 
granting  permission  for  use. 

One  rather  frank  comment  was  that  the  granting  of  per- 
mission to  use  building  was  "....done  for  political  reasons. 
No  inquiry  from  us  as  to  wisdom." 
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Table  8.  Percentage  of  Cases  in  which  Outside  Croups  Were 
Waking  Use  of  Audi tor ium  in  Schools  of  Different 
Sizes  . 


Size  o. 

r School 

Outside  Groups 

1500 
or  more 

1000 
to  1499 

500 

to  999 

499 

or  less 

~rrr 

127" 

~T3 r 

"ITT 

rsr 

Grange 

0 

0 

16 

21 

Girl  Scouts 

75 

348 

320 

411 

Boy  Scouts 

87 

50 

72 

459 

4-H  Girls 

12 

12 

24 

231 

4-H  Boys 

12 

6 

16 

197 

I"5*  _L  • _••••••••• 

100 

6S 

164 

314 

Fraternal  Groups 

450 

87 

588 

135 

Women ’ s Clubs . . . 

25 

. 87 

148 

156 

, en's  Clubs 

Musical  Organ! za- 

37 

31 

28 

387 

tion 

175 

56 

160 

135 

^/"Percentage’  of  cases"  as  used  in  Tables  8-14  inclusive  was 
obtained  by  dividing  the  actual  number  of  times  use  was  maae 
of  the  schools  by  the  number  of  schools  in  that  particular 
size  group. 
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Table  8.  (concluded) 


Size 

of  School 

1500 

1000 

500 

A QQ 
mfc  c?  £/ 

Outside  Groups 

or  more 

to  1499 

to  999 

or  less 

TD 

~72 T 

~T3T 

T4T 

rrr 

Dramatic  Organi- 
zation   

87 

106 

124 

in 

Hobby  Club 

0 

6 

4 

80 

Ms  cel  lane  ous  . . . 

75 

3566 

292 

1286 

Table  8 showing  the  percentage  of  cases  where  various 
types  of  organizations  used  the  auditoriums  has  some  perti- 
nent figures.  The  first  fact  of  interest  brought  out  is  the 
definite  increase  in  the  extent  to  which  the  auditorium  is 
used  in  the  high  schools  of  499  or  less  over  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  used  in  those  schools  having  enrollments  of  1500 
or  over.  This  proves  clearly  that  the  auditorium  of  the 
small  high  school  is  much  more  widely  used  by  the  community 
than  the  auditorium  of  the  city  high  school.  In  schools  of 
1500  or  over,  fraternal  groups  lead  in  use  as  they  do  in 
schools  having  enrollments  from  500-999.  In  schools  of 
1000-1499  punils  Girl  Scouts  lead,  ana  Boy  Scouts  used  the 
auditorium  most  frequently  in  schools  of  499  or  less.  Points 
that  prove  true  to  expectations  are  (1)  that  no  use  of  the 
auditorium  was  made  by  the  Grange  in  the  group  where  school 
enrollment  is  1500  or  over,  and  the  group  where  enrollment 
ranges  between  1000  and  1499--  but  that  that  organization 
does  take  auvantage  of  the  building  in  the  smaller  communitie 
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and  (2)  the  4H  Clubs,  both  boys  and  girls,  make  use  of  the 
auditorium  ranging  from  231  and  197  per  cent  in  the  smallest 
schools  down  to  12  oer  cent  in  the  schools  of  1500  or  over, 
hobby  clubs  showed  somewhat  the  same  trend. 

The  great  number  of  comments  on  the  use  of  the  audi- 
torium is  marked  by  a distinctly  favorable  attitude.  The 
idea  in  such  statements  as  "makes  an  excellent  community 
center",  "makes  people  school-conscious",  "for  the  good  of 
society",  and  "such  investments  should  be  extensively  used" 
is  repeated  again  end  again. 

A considerable  number  of  schools  reporting  qualify  their 
approval  by  mentioning  supervision  and  limitation  as  to  types 
of  organizations. 

The  chief  points  brought  out  in  disapproval  are  vandal- 
ism, theft,  abuse  of  facilities,  increase  of  work  for  jani- 
tors, and  cost  of  we ar  and  tear. 

One  school  decries  the  fact  that  there  is  not  more  use 
made  of  the  school  facilities,  emphasizing  the  point  that  it 
would  "foster  and  develop  lagging  community  spirits. 


Table  9.  Percentage  of  Cases  in  which  Outside  Groups  Were 
Making  Use  of  Gymnasium  in  Schools  of  Different 
Sizes.  (See  footnote  p.  32) 


Size  of  School 


Outside  Groups 

1500 
or  more 

1000 
to  1499 

500 

to  999 

499 

or  less 

t rr 

[2 T 

T3 T 

W 

T5 r 

Grange 

0 

6 

Girl  Scouts 

12 

131 

196 

11 

..  2 
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Table  9.  (concluded) 


Outside  Groups 

Size  of 

School 

1500 
or  more 

1000 
to  1499 

500 

to  999 

499 

or  less 

~JTT 

T2 T 

(5) 

ITT 

T5T 

Boy  Scouts 

12 

618 

372 

154 

4-H  Girls 

50 

6 

3 

4-H  Boys 

50 

* 

4 

3 

p • r • «/*••••••••• 

24 

44 

Fraternal  Groups 

12 

12 

31 

Women’s  Club.... 

4 

41 

Ken's  Club 

100 

162 

100 

150 

Musical  Organ! z a- 

t i on 

4 

8 

Dramatic  Organi- 

tion 

12 

4 

7 

Hobby  Club 

30 

miscellaneous . . . 

3788 

2450 

2612 

396 

In  Table  9 some  of  the  same  facts  as  were  shown  in 
Table  8 appear  again.  For  example  the  variations  in  use  by 
Grange  and  Hobby  Clubs  follow  the  same  lines.  Fraternal 
groups  give  way  here  to  Men’s  Clubs,  as  the  agency  making 
most  frequent  use,  indicating  perhaps  that  the  "tired  busines 
man"  takes  advantage  of  the  school  gymnasium  to  keep  in  good 
physical  condition. 

The  greater  variation  in  figures  in  this  table  than  in 
Table  8 may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  uses  of  the  gymnasiurj 
--  (unless  it  is  combined  with  auditorium)  are  more  limited 
than  those  of  the  auditorium. 

Lack  of  proper  supervision,  resulting  in  abuse  of 
building,  is  the  objection  raised  by  many  school  heads  in 
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connection  with  outside  use  of  the  gymnasium.  It  was  in- 
teresting to  note  that  such  agencies  as  the  W.  P.  A.  and 
N.  Y.  A.  were  specifically  mentioned. 

Of  schools  reporting  in  favor  of  allowing  the  gymnasium 
to  he  used  by  out-of-school  groups,  the  same  general  reasons 
as  in  the  cas9  of  the  auditorium,  are  cited;  namely,  the 
school  as  a community  center,  a better  place  for  people  than 
some  other  recreation  spots,  anu.  the  idea  that  such  use  helps 
to  keep  the  public  "school-conscious".  One  school  suggests 
as  an  unusual  reason  for  favoring  such  use,  "Keeps  the 
drug-store  quarterbacks  quiet". 


Table  10.  Percentage  of  Cases  in  which  Outside  Groups  Were 
faking  Use  of  Cafeteria  in  Schools  of  Different 
sizes.  (See  footnote  p.  32) 


Outside  Groups 

Size  of 

School 

1500 
or  more 

1000 
to  1499 

500 

to  999 

499 

or  less 

TD 

" (2)' 

~JW 

(4) 

ITT 

Grange 

1 

Girl  Scouts 

12 

16 

60 

Boy  Scouts 

25 

12 

11 

4-H  Girls 

6 

12 

140 

4-H  Boys 

12 

21 

Jp  • T • &••••••••• 

37 

12 

60 

150 

Fraternal  Groups 

6 

8 

19 

Women's  Club.... 

20 

50 

Lien ' s C lub 

12 

11 

Musical  Organiza- 

tion 

4 

24 

Dramatic  Organi- 

zation 

9 

Hobby  Club 

16 

Miscellaneous 

650 

204 

41 
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The  use  of  the  cafeteria  appears  to  be  of  very  little 
consequence  in  the  high  schools  of  1500  or  over  and  in  those 
of  1000-1499  pupils,  but  its  use  definitely  increases  as  we 
go  to  the  smaller  communities.  The  Parent  Teacher  Associa- 
tion stands  out  as  the  leading  organization  using  school 
cafeterias  --  these  figures  buoyed  up,  doubtless,  by  the  ten- 
dency of  that  group  to  serve  refreshments  after  all  regular 
meetings.  Next  in  line  rate  4K  Clubs  for  girls  and  Girl 
Scouts  suggesting  that  advantage  is  being  taken  of  school 
equipment  by  these  groups  for  further  training  in  the  house- 
hold arts. 

In  many  instances  the  school  cafeteria  is  connected  v/itl 
either  the  auditorium,  gymnasium,  or  a room  used  as  combina- 
tion, and  so  in  those  cases  it  is  often  used  for  serving  re- 
freshments at  community  gatherings.  In  a few  instances  it 
was  reported  that  the  cafeteria  equipment  is  not  owned  by  the 

school  department  and  therefore  they  cannot  grant  the  use  of 

it  to  outsiders. 

The  problem  of  the  care  of  equipment  is  the  objection 
raised  by  most  of  the  schools  which  are  opposed  to  the  use 
of  the  cafeteria  by  outsiders.  Of  those  which  favor,  several 
comment  that  they  have  had  no  trouble,  that  good  care  was 

taken  of  the  room  and  that  it  was  left  clean. 

One  school  makes  a nominal  charge  of  -iY1.00  for  use  of 
the  cafeteria  at  dances  and  has  found  that  this  worked  out 


very  satisfactorily. 


Table  11.  Percentage  of  Cases  in  which  Outside  Groups  YJere 
Making  Use  of  Shop  in  Schools  of  Different  Sizes. 
(See  footnote  p.  32)  


Size  of  School 

1500 

1000 

500 

499 

Outside  Grouos 

or  more 

to  1499 

to  999 

or  less 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

T4 T 

(5) 

Grange 

Girl  Scouts 

29 

Boy  Scouts 

21 

4 -IT  Girls 

4-II  Boys 

...  • .......... 

Fraternal  Groups 
Women T s Club  ... . 

Men's  Club 

Musical  Organ! z a- 

tion 

Dramatic  Organi- 

200 

100 

zation 

Hobby  Club 

100 

321 

Miscellaneous. . . 

S 

346 

30 

The  school  shop  represents  in  most  instances  a rather 
heavy  public  investment.  The  machinery  and  tools  cost  more 
than  equipment  for  academic  classes  --  and  yet  there  is 
shown  on  the  table  very  little  use  of  this  part  of  the  school 
plant.  No  use  whatever  is  reported  in  the  schools  of  1500  02 
over,  and  practically  none  in  the  group  where  enrollments 
range  fro™  1000-1499.  In  the  schools  of  500-999  and  those  oi 
499  or  less  such  organizations  as  Scouts  and  4H  Clubs  do  make 
some  use  of  the  shops.  A great  many  schools  reported  that 
they  had  never  had  any  requests  for  the  use  of  the  shop,  and 
most  of  the  comments  came  from  schools  where  no  outside  use  v 
made  of  this  room. 
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Several  commented  on  the  problem  of  the  care  of  tools 
and  machinery,  suggesting  that  the  one  man  who  was  responslbl 
for  the  equipment  during  school  hours,  could  not  be  on  duty 
24  hours,  and  that  divided  responsibility  would  be  bad. 

Again  the  A.  ?.  A.  was  reported  as  in  disgrace.  Their 
classes  held  in  the  shop  of  one  school  had  to  be  discontinued 
because  of  improper  use  of  the  equipment. 

One  principal  alone  was  looking  forward  hopefully  to 
starting  evening  and  extra  classes  in  the  shop  in  his  new 
building • 


Table  12.  Percentage  of  Cases  in  which  Outside  Groups  Were 
baking  Use  of  Commercial  Rooms  in  Schools  of 
Different  Sizes.  (See  footnote  p.  32) 


Size  of  School 

Outside  Grouos 

1500 
or  more 

1000 
to  1499 

500 

to  999 

499 

or  less 

ITT 

(2) 

(3) 

~JJT 

“W 

Grange 

Girl  Scouts  ..... 

Boy  Scouts 

4 -IT  Girls 

4-H  Boys 

p.  A . A......... 

Fraternal  Groups 
Aomen’s  Club.... 

Men's  Club 

Musical  Organiza- 

tion 

Dramatic  Organi- 

zation 

Hobby  Club ...... 

Miscellaneous . . . 

2925 

420 

146 

Tables  12  and  13  dealing  with  the  use  made  of  the  com- 
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mercial  rooms  and.  science  laboratories,  show  very  little  or 
no  use  of  these  rooms  which  in  many  instances  are  provided 
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with  expensive  equipment.  The  fact  that  they  are  so  little 
used  raises  the  question  as  to  whether  the  school  authorities 
do  not  want  this  valuable  equipment  used  or  whether  organiza- 
tions feel  no  desire  to  use  it. 

In  the  case  of  the  commercial  rooms,  as  shown  by  Table 
12  very  little  use  v/as  made  by  outside  groups.  A number  com- 
mented that  a great  deal  of  work  for  community  organizations 
was  done  by  the  commercial  department  during  school  hours. 

The  chief  objection  raised  was  the  damage  to  equipment  and 
the  difficulty  of  fixing  responsibility,  host  of  those  com- 
menting favorably  on  outside  use  of  commercial  rooms  stipu- 
lated that  adequate  supervision  v/as  essential.  One  school 
head  mentioned  the  blank  keys  on  school  typewriters  as  a 
deterrent  to  outside  use.  This  seems  rather  a weak  idea, 
as  most  of  the  use  made  of  school  typewriters  is  by  adult 
groups  wishing  to  learn  typewriting,  and  the  same  methods 
of  learning  should  apply  to  them  as  to  high  school  pupils. 

Table  13.  Percentage  of  Cases  in  which  Outside  Groups  ,/ere 
Taking  Use  of  Science  Laboratories  in  Schools  of 
Different  Sizes.  (See  footnote  p.  52) 


Size  of 

School 

Outside  Groups 

1500 
or  more 

1000 
to  1499 

500 

to  999 

499 

or  less 

~UT 

Grange 

Girl  Scouts 

C2 r 

CsT 

w 

rsr 

g ..m, 
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Table  13.  (concluded.) 


No  demand  on  the  part  of  outside  groups  to  use  the 
science  laboratories  is  the  bulk  of  the  comment  on  this 
question.  Again  the  chief  objection  reported  is  the  danger 
of  damage  to  delicate  ana  expensive  equipment  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  fixing  the  responsibility  for  that  damage.  A few 
believe  that  outside  use  is  legitimate  and  desirable  pro- 
vided "constant  and  adequate  supervision”  is  furnished.  In 
one  instance,  a principal  would  like  to  see  more  use  made  of 
his  laboratories  and  would  encourage  it  if  an  opportunity 
arose . 
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Table  14.  Percentage  of  Cases  in  which  Different  Outside 

Groups  Were  Making  Use  of  Any  Part  of  Schools  of 
Different  Sizes.  (See  footnote  p.  32) 


Size  of  t 

School 

Outside  Grout)  s 

1500 
or  more 

1000 
to  1499 

500 

to  999 

499 

or  less 

~T IT 

(2) 

~W“ 

T4') 

tt 

Grange 

0 

0 

16 

29 

Girl  Scouts 

100 

419 

532 

511 

Boy  Scouts 

100 

744 

456 

646 

4-H  Girls 

63 

25 

36 

386 

4-H  Boys 

63 

6 

52 

321 

.?  • 2 m I^mmmmmmmmm 

138 

81 

248 

509 

Fraternal  Groups 

450 

106 

808 

186 

Women ' s Club .... 

25 

175 

172 

273 

Men's  Club 

138 

88 

140 

548 

Musical  Organ! z a- 
tion 

175 

56 

168 

169 

Dramatic  Organ!- 
zation 

100 

106 

128 

119 

Hobby  Club 

0 

6 

104 

447 

Miscellaneous . . . 

3863 

6300 

4168 

1899 

Taking  the  school  as  a whole  and  combining  all  uses 
Table  14  shows  which  outside  groups  used  the  school  building 
most  frequently. 

Table  15.  Outside  Groups  Making  Most  Frequent  Use  of  Schools 
of  Different  Sizes. 


Size  of  School 

Organization 

1 500  on  mono  ............. 

Fraternal  Groups 
Boy  Scouts 
Fraternal  Groups 
Boy  Scouts 

1000  to  1499 

500  to  999 

499  or  less 

From  the  combined  data  it  also  appears  that  there  is 
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definite  trend  toward  greater  use  of  school  buildings  in 
larger  communities.  The  figures  showing  this  are  given  below, 


Table  16.  Average  Number  of  Times  Each  Building  was  Used  with 
percentage  of  Use  Based  on  that  Average. 


Size  of 
School 

Total 
Number  of 
Schools 
Reoorting 

Total  Num- 
ber of  Uses 
Made  of  any 
Part  of 
Building 

Average 
Number  of 
Times  Each 
Builuing  was 
Used 

Percentage  of 
Use  Based  on 
Average  Num- 
ber of  Times 
Each  Building 
was  Used 

(1) 

1500  or 

T27 

. (3) 

ur 

vr 

over 
1000  to 

8 

417 

52 

650 

1499 
500  to 

16 

1293 

81 

506 

999 

499  or 

25 

1752 

70 

240 

less 

70 

4224 

60 

86 

By  dividing  the  average  number  of  times  each  building  in 
a group  was  used  by  the  number  of  schools  reporting  in  that 
group,  a figure  is  obtained  representing  the  percentage  of 
use  of  buildings  in  that  particular  grouo  of  schools.  A 
marked  difference  appears  between  the  650  per  cent  use  in 
the  schools  of  1500  or  over  and  the  86  per  cent  use  in  the 
schools  of  499  or  less. 
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CHAPTER  III 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  REC OMLENDATIONS 

In  summing  up  the  conclusions  and  recommendations 
arrived  at  as  a result  of  this  study,  the  first  step  has 
been  to  follow  the  order  of  the  questions  on  the  check  list 
and  make  deductions  from  the  data  shown  on  the  various  tables 
The  second  step  hs.s  been  to  revert  to  the  aims  of  this  problem 
as  stated  in  the  introduction;  namely,  to  determine  (1)  what 
agencies  utilize  the  buildings  most  generally,  (2)  whether  or 
not  there  is  a relationship  between  the  size  of  the  community 
and  the  extent  of  the  use  of  the  building  by  outside  agencies 
and  (3)  what  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  such  use  are 
From  the  data  obtained,  (and  this  includes  both  statistical 
information  and  individual  comments)  certain  inferences  have 
been  drawn  to  answer  the  three  questions  set  up  in  the  state- 
ment of  the  purpose  of  this  study.  The  third  step  has  been 
to  offer  suggestions  as  to  where  additional  research  along 
this  line  could  be  done  in  order  to  shed  further  light  on 
the  subject,  and  lend  greater  aid  to  those  whose  responsibili'  ■ 
ty  it  becomes  in  the  future  to  plan  our  community  buildings. 

Specific  Deductions  from  Data 
The  high- school  buildings  in  Massachusetts  are  very 
widely  used  by  outside  agencies.  In  considering  the  entire 
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group  surveyed  the  buildings  were  used  at  some  time  during 
the  year  1938-39  by  outside  groups  in  90  per  cent  of  the 
cases.  Disregarding  the  number  of  times  the  school  buildings 
were  used  and  considering  only  whether  they  were  used  some 
or  not  at  all,  there  appear  no  marked  differences  betv/een  the 
groups  of  schools  divided  according  to  enrollment.  The 
figures  show  that  a high  percentage  of  the  buildings  in  each- 
group  were  used. 

The  chief  reason  reported  as  to  why  high-school  building: 
are  not  used  - or  are  not  used  more  extensively  - is  that 
other  suitable  meeting  places  are  available.  Opposition  to 
such  use  by  authorities  does  not  enter  as  an  important  reason 
however,  the  validity  of  these  two  conclusions  may  be  ques- 
tioned on  basis  of  small  number  of  schools  giving  facts  on 
this  part  of  the  problem. 

The  majority  of  principals  favor  the  use  of  the  build- 
ings by  outside  agencies.  The  highest  percentage  of  favorable 
attitudes  on  this  matter  is  found  in  the  group  of  schools 
having  499  pupils  or  less,  though  in  no  case  does  it  fall 
below  56  per  cent. 

In  approximately  one-third  of  the  schools  having  audi- 
toriums, that  room  can  be  opened  to  the  public  without  open- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  building.  About  twice  as  many 
schools  In  the  group  where  enrollment  is  499  or  less  have 
this  arrangement  as  do  those  in  the  "1500  or  more"  group. 

The  situation  is  almost  reversed  in  respect  to  gymnasium  3 
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Approximately  two- thirds  report  gymnasiums  which  can  be  openec 
exclusive  of  the  rest  of  the  building.  It  is  the  schools  of 
1500  or  more  which  report  having  this  arrangement  more  than 
the  schools  in  the  smaller  enrollment  groups. 

Authority  for  granting  permission  to  use  the  building 
rests  chiefly  with  the  superintendent,  with  the  school  board 
following  closely.  Authority  is  vested  in  the  principal  only 
in  the  schools  of  4SS  or  less  and  there  to  a very  minor  ex- 
tent . 

The  auditorium  is  used  more  than  any  other  single  part 
of  the  school  building.  The  auditorium  is  used  more  than 
three  times  as  often  in  the  group  of  schools  with  enrollments 
of  499  or  less,  as  it  is  in  those  with  enrollments  of  1500  or 
over.  A much  greater  variety  of  groups  are  reported  as  using 
the  auditoriums  in  the  high  schools  with  enrollments  of  499 
or  less  than  those  in  schools  with  larger  enrollment. 

The  gymnasium  ranks  next  in  extent  of  use  to  the  audi- 
torium. The  gymnasium  is  used  almost  five  times  as  often  in 
the  ”1500  or  over”  schools  as  it  is  in  the  group  of  schools 
having  499  or  less  enrolled. 

The  cafeteria  is  practically  unused  by  outside  groups 
in  the  high  schools  of  1500  or  over.  In  schools  of  1000-1499 
pupils  the  cafeteria  is  used  the  most,  and  it  is  used  the 
least  b'  the  group  with  enrollments  of  500-999.  In  all 
groups  the  Parent  Teacher  Association  leads  as  the  individual 
organization  using  the  cafeteria  the  most  frequently. 
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School  shops  are  used  practically  none  in  the  two  groups 
where  enrollments  are  from  1000-1499,  ana  1500  or  over.  In 
the  high  schools  of  499  pupils  or  less  they  are  usea  most 
often,  hut  that  use  is  limited,  to  a very  few  organizations. 

The  commercial  rooms  are  not  used  at  all  In  any  of  the 
groups  of  schools  by  organizations  named  on  the  check  list. 
Miscellaneous  agencies  make  some  use  of  these  rooms  in  all 
groups  except  the  ”1000  to  1499”  schools  where  none  is  re- 


ported . 

The  only  use  made  of  school  science  laboratories  by  an 
outside  group  is  reported  by  two  schools  in  the  ”500  to  999” 
class. 

General  Conclusions 

Prom  the  study  of  the  data  procured,  answers  to  the 
three  general  questions  stated  in  the  introduction  have  been 
obtained. 

What  agencies  utilize  the  building  most  generally?  hoy 
Scouts  lead  as  the  single  organization  making  the  greatest 
use  of  the  high-school  buildings.  On  a basis  of  119  schools 
reporting,  their  use  averages  5.7  times  a year  for  each  build- 
ing. Girl  Scouts  are  second  with  an  average  of  about  4.7 
times  a year.  These  averages  we re  determined  by  dividing  the 
total  number  of  uses  of  the  buildings  made  by  each  organisa- 
tion by  119,  which  is  the  total  number  of  schools  reporting. 
The  averages  of  all  the  organizations  named  on  the  check  list 
are  shown  in  Table  17  v/hich  follows. 
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Table  17 . Average  Number  of  Times  the  Different  Organizations 
Hade  Use  of  Nigh-School  Buildings. 


Organization 

Total  Number  of  Uses 
j’  aae  of  all  High- 
School  Buildings 

Average  Number 
of  Uses  during 
Year 

~crr 

T2 r 

T3) 

Boy  Scouts 

685 

5.7 

Girl  Scouts 

566 

4.7 

hen’s  Club 

Parent  Teacher.. 

461 

5.8 

Association 

442 

5.7 

Fraternal  Groups 

585 

5.2 

Hobby  Club 

540 

2.8 

4-H  Girls. 

280 

2.5 

Women’s  Club.... 

245 

2. 

4-H  Boys 

Lu s i c al  Or  g an i z a - 

259 

2. 

tion 

Dramatic  Organ!- 

185 

1.5 

zation 

150 

1.2 

Grange 

24 

.2 

Is  there  a relationship  between  the  size  of  the  com- 
munity and  the  extent  of  the  use  of  the  building  by  outside 
agencies?  There  is  a very  definite  relationship  apparent  in 
this  case.  The  figures  for  percentage  of  use  based  on  the 
average  number  of  times  each  building  was  used  for  any  out- 
side activity  show  considerable  variation  in  the  different 
enrollment  groups.  From  these  figures  it  is  apparent  that 
the  larger  the  community  the  greater  the  extent  to  which  the 
building  is  used  by  out-of-school  agencies.  As  shown  on 
I Table  16  these  percentages  range  from  650  in  the  group  of 

schools  of  1500  or  over,  to  86  per  cent  in  the  group  having 
enrollments  of  499  or  less. 
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What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  such  use  of 
the  high  school  buildings?  The  advantages  as  brought  out  by 
this  study  are  many,  and  are  very  much  in  line  with  the 
arguments  presented  in  favor  of  this  use  of  school  buildings 
in  much  of  the  current  literature  relating  to  this  problem. 
They  are  as  follows: 

Taxoayers  receive  more  value  from  investment. 

Improves  and  fosters  community  spirit. 

Provides  wholesome  recreational  opportunities  for 
young  and  old. 

Provides  suitable  place  and  equipment  for  adult 
education . 

Improves  health,  happiness,  and  general  welfare 
of  community  through  opportunities  suggested  above. 
Creates  public  interest  in  school  matters. 

The  leading  disadvantages  as  determined  by  this  survey 
are  as  follows: 

Problem  of  supervision. 

Damage  to  building  and  equipment. 

Theft. 

Divided  responsibility(where  persons  other  then 
regular  school  officials  have  charge  of  outside 
use ) . 

Increased  amount  of  v/ork  for  janitor. 

Increased  costs  for  school  budget. 
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Suggestions  for  Further  Research 

The  work  done  on  this  problem  brings  up  several  ques- 
tions which  could  be  developed  further.  For  example,  some 
sort  of  survey  might  be  made  of  organizations,  obtaining 
their  viewpoints  on  the  matter  of  using  school  buildings. 

This  information  which  has  been  presented  here  has  been 
secured  wholly  from  educators,  and  that  may  mean  a one-sided 
picture . 

This  study  has  shown  greater  use  of  the  school  plant 
in  the  large  communities.  An  interesting  study  could  be  made 
of  several  communities,  differing  in  population,  to  compare 
facilities,  other  than  schools,  available  for  educational  and 
recreational  purposes. 

A student  interested  in  municipal  finance  might  con- 
ceivably work  out  an  interesting  study  dealing  with  the 
possible  savings  to  be  effected  by  planning  municipally 
owned  buildings  in  such  a way  that  they  could  serve  more 
than  one  purpose. 
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APPENDIX 


, 51 

Check  List  Sent  to  Principals  of  175  High  Schools 

Name  of  school Town  or  City 

Name  of  person 

filling  out  list Position _ 


GENERAL  QUESTIONS 

1.  Did  any  outside  agencies  make  any  use  at  all  of  your  school  plant 
during  the  school  year  1938-39? 

Underline  your  answer . Yes  No 

If  your  answer  is  "no”,  please  answer  only  questions  2,  5,  4,  and 
5,  in  the  remainder  of  this  check  list.  If  your  answer  is  "yes1', 
please  answer  all  questions  except  question  number  2. 

2.  Indicate  the  reason  why  your  school  is  not  used  by  outside  agencies. 

Check  (/) 

Other  reasons 

( ) Other  meeting  places  are  available  (Please  specify) 

( ) Not  favored  by  authorities  

( ) Unsuitable  location  


Comments? 


5.  Do  you  favor  the  use  of  the  school  plant  by  outside  agencies? 

Underline  your  answer.  Yes  No 

If  your  answer  is  "no",  please  comment: 


4. 


Is  your  building  so  constructed  that  the 
ible  to  the  public  while  the  rest  of  the 
Underline  your  answer. 


auditorium  is  easily 
building  is  closed? 

Yes 


access- 

No 


Comments ? 


5. 


Is  your  building  so  constructed  that 
ible  to  the  public  while  the  rest  of 
Underline  your  answer. 


the  gymnasium  is  easily  access- 
the  building  is  closed? 

Y"es  No 


Convents? 


6.  Who  grants  permission  for  use  of  your  building  by  outside  agencies? 
Please  check  (/). 

Other  agencies 

( ) Superintendent?  (Please  specify) 

( ) School  Board? 

( ) Principal?  


Comments? 


Boston  University 
School  of  education 
Lfeary 


4 
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USE  OF  SCHOOL  BUILDING  BY  OUT -OF -SCHOOL  CROUPS 


I.  Use  of  the  school  auditorium  by  out-of-school  "roups. 

A.  Please  indicate  out -of -school  groups  using  your  school 

auditorium,  at  least  once  during  the  year  1933-39.  Check  (/)  . 

) 10.  Musical  Organization 
) 11.  Dramatic  Organization 
) 12.  Hobby  Club 
0 the  r s - - ( IT  are  t hem ) 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 


Comments? 


( 

) 

1 . Grange 

( 

( 

) 

2.  Girl  Scouts 

( 

( 

) 

3.  Boy  Scouts 

( 

( 

) 

4.  4-H  Club  (Girls) 

( 

) 

5.  4-H  Club  (Boys) 

( 

) 

6.  Parent  Teacher  Association 

( 

) 

7.  Fraternal  Group 

( 

) 

8.  Women's  Club 

( 

) 

9.  Hen's  Club 

B.  Extent  of  Use.  Please  give  in  this  column  provided  for  the  pur- 
pose below,  the  approximate  number  of  meetings  the  different 
out-of-school  groups  held  in  your  auditorium  during  1938-3S. 


Approximate  Number 
Name  of  Croup  of  Meetings 

1 . Grange  

2.  Girl  Scouts  

3 . Boy  Scouts 

4.  4-H  Club  (Girls)  

5.  4-H  Club  (Boys) 

6.  Parent  Teacher 

Association  

7 . Fraternal  Group  

S.  A omen’s  Club 
9.  Hen's  Club 


Approximate 

Name  of  Group  Number  of 
Meetings 

10.  musical  Organization 

11 . Dramatic  Organization 

12.  Hobby  Club 

0 1 he  r s - - ( Name  them ) 

1 . 

2. 

3.  ~ ~ 

4.  

5 . 


Comments  ? 


C.  Have  you  any  comments  on  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  the 
use  of  the  school  auditorium  by  out-of -school  groups? 

Comments  ? 


II.  Use  of  the  school  gymnasium  by  out-ol' -school  groups. 


A.  Please  indicate  out-of-school  groups  using  your  school  gymnasium 
at  least  once  during  the  year  1938-39.  Check  (/). 


( ) 1 . Grange 
( ) 2.  Girl  Scouts 
( ) 3.  Boy  Scouts 
( ) 4.  4-H  Club  (Girls) 

( ) 5.  4-H  Club  (Boys) 

( ) 5.  Parent  Teacher  Association 
( ) 7 . Fraternal  Group 
( ) 8.  Horen's  Club 
( ) 9.  hen’s  Club 

Comments  ? 


( ) 10.  musical  Organization 
( ) 11.  Dramatic  Organization 
( ) 12.  Hobby  Club 

0 the  r s - - ( Name  them ) 

1. 

2.  “ 

3 . 

4 . 

5. 


B.  Extent  of  Use.  Please  give  in  this  column  provided  for  the  pur 
pose  below,  the  approximate  number  of  meetings  the  different 
out -of -school  groups  held  in  your  gymnasium  during  1S38-3S. 

Approximate  Number  Approximate 


Name  of  -Group  of  Lee tings 

1 . Grange  

2.  Girl  Scouts  

3.  Boy  Scouts 

4.  4-H  Club  (Girls) 

5.  4-H  Club  (Boys)  

6.  Parent  Teacher 

Association  

7.  Fraternal  Group 

8.  Women’s  Club  

9.  hen's  Club 


Number  of 

N ane  of  Group  Leetin  ~s 

10.  ,..us i cal  Organization 

11.  Dramatic  Organization 

12.  Hobby  Club 
Others-- (Name  them) 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 


Comments  ? 


C.  Have  you  any  comments  on  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  the 
use  of  the  school  gymnasium  by  out-of-school  groups? 


Comments? 
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III.  Use  of  the  school  cafeteria  by  out- of- school  groups. 

A.  Please  indicate  out-of-school  groups  using  your  school 

cafeteria  at  least  once  during  the  year  1938-39.  Check  (»/) 


( 

) 

1 . Grange 

( 

) 10. 

Musical  Organization 

( 

) 

2.  Girl  Scouts 

( 

) 11. 

Dramatic  Organization 

( 

) 

5.  Boy  Scouts 

( 

) 12. 

Hobby  Club 

( 

) 

4.  4-H  Club  (Girls) 

Others- - ( Name  them ) 

( 

) 

5.  4-H  Club  (Boys) 

1. 

( 

) 

6.  Parent  Teac?ner  Association 

2. 

( 

) 

7.  Fraternal  Group 

3. 

( 

) 

8.  ..omen's  Club 

4. 

( 

) 

9.  hen’s  Club 

5. 

Comments? 

B.  Extent  of  Use.  Please  give  in  this  column  provided  for  the  pur- 
pose below,  the  approximate  number  of  meetings  the  different 
out -of -school  groups  held  in  your  cafeteria  during  1938-39. 


Approximate  Number 
Name  of  Group  of  Nestings 

1 . Grange  

2.  Girl  Scouts  

3.  Boy  Scouts  

4.  4-H  Club  (Girls) 

5.  4-H  Club  (Boys)  

6.  Parent  Teacher 

Association  

7 . Fraternal  Group  

8.  Women’s  Club  

9.  hen’s  Club 


Approximate 
Number  of 

Name  of  Group  he e tings 

10.  musical  Organization 

11.  Dramatic  Organization 

12.  Hobby  Club 
Others-- (Name  them) 

1 . 

2. 

3. 

4. 


Comments  ? 


C.  Have  you  any  comments  on  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  the 
use  of  the  school  cafeteria  by  out -of -school  groups? 

Comments? 
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IV. 


► 


Use  of  the  school  shops  by  out-of -school  groups. 


A.  Please  indicate  out-of-school  groups  using  your  school  shops 
at  least  once  during  t3  ir  1938-39.  Check  {/)* 


( ) 1 . Grange 
( ) 2.  Girl  Scouts 
( ) 3.  Boy  Scouts 
( ) 4.  4-E  Club  (Girls) 

( ) 5.  4-H  Club  (Boys) 

( ) 6.  Parent  Teacher  Association 
( ) 7.  Fraternal  Group 
( ) 8.  Women's  Club 

( ) 9.  Men’s  Club 


( ) 10.  Musical  Organization 
( ) 11.  Dramatic  Or  anization 
( ) 12.  hobby  Club 

Others-- (Name  them) 

1.  

2. 

3.  ~ 

4. 

5. 


Comments  ? 


B.  Extent  of  Use.  Please  give  in  this  column  provided  for  the  pur- 
pose below,  the  approximate  number  of  meetings  the  different 
out -of -school  groups  held  in  your  school  shops  during  193S-39. 


Approximate  Number 
Name  of  Group  of  Meetings 

1.  Grante  

2.  Girl  Scouts 

3.  Boy  Scouts 

4.  4-H  Club  (Girls) 

5.  4-H  Club  (Boys)  

6.  Parent  Teacher 

Association  

7.  Fraternal  Group  

8.  Women’s  Club 

9.  Men’s  Club 


Approximate 
Number  of 

Name  of  Group  Meetings 

10.  Musical  Organization 

11.  Dramatic  Organization 

12.  Hobby  Club 

0 the  r s - - ( Name  them ) 

1 . 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 


Comments  ? 


C.  Have  you  any  comments  on  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  the 
use  of  the  school  shops  by  out-of-school  groups? 


Comments? 
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V.  Use  of  the  school  commercial  rooms  by  out -of -school  groups. 

A.  Please  indicate  out-of-school  groups  using  your  school  con? srclal 
rooms  at  least  once  during  the  year  1938-39.  Check  (/). 


( 

) 

1 . Grange 

( 

) 10. 

Musical 

Organization 

( 

) 

2.  Girl  Scouts 

( 

) 11. 

Dramatic 

Organization 

( 

) 

3.  Boy  Scouts 

( 

) 12. 

Hob by  Club 

( 

) 

4.  4-H  Club  (Girls) 

Others-- (Name 

them ) 

( 

) 

5.  4-H  Club  (Boys) 

1. 

( 

) 

6.  Parent  Teacher  Association 

2. 

( 

) 

7 . Fraternal  Group 

3. 

( 

) 

8.  Women’s  Club 

4. 

( 

) 

9.  Men's  Club 

5. 

Comments ? 

B. 


Extent  of  Use.  Please  give  in  this  column  provided  for  the  pur- 
pose below,  the  approximate  number  of  meetings  the  different 
out-of- school  groups  held  in  your  school  commercial  rooms  during 


1938-39 . 


Approximate  Number 
Name  of  Group  of  meetings 

1 . Grange  

2.  Girl  Scouts  

3.  Boy  Scouts 

4.  4-H  Club  (Girls) 

5.  4-H  Club  (Boys)  

6.  Parent  Teacher 

Association  

7 . Fraternal  Group  

8.  Women's  Club 

9.  hen’s  Club 


Approximate 
Number  of 

Name  of  Group  meetings 

10.  musical  Organization 

11.  Dramatic  Organization 

12.  Hobby  Club 
Others-- (Name  them) 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 


Comments? 


C.  Have  you  any  comments  on  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  the 
use  of  the  school  commercial  rooms  by  out-of-school  groups? 

Comments? 
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VI.  Use  of  the  school,  science  laboratories  by  out-of -school  groups. 

A.  Please  indicate  out- of- school  groups  using  your  school  science 
laboratories  at  least  once  during  the  year  1938-39.  Check  (/)  • 


( 

) 

1 . Grange 

( 

) 10. Musical  Organization 

( 

) 

2.  Girl  Scouts 

( 

) 11.  Dramatic  Organization 

( 

) 

3.  Boy  Scouts 

( 

) 12.  Hobby  Club 

( 

) 

4.  4-H  Club  (Girls ) 

Others-- (Name  them) 

( 

) 

5.  4-H  Club  (Boys) 

1. 

( 

) 

6.  Parent  Teacher  Association 

2. 

( 

) 

7 . Fraternal  Group 

3. 

( 

) 

8.  Women's  Club 

4. 

( 

) 

9.  Men's  Club 

5. 

Comments  ? 

B.  Extent  of  Use.  Please  give  in  this  column  provided  for  the  pur- 
pose below,  the  approximate  number  of  meetings  the  different 
out-of-school  groups  held  in  your  science  laboratories  during 
1938-59. 


Ap  roxi  -ate  Number 
Name  of  Group  of  Meetings 

1 . Grange  

2.  Girl  Scouts 

3.  Boy  Scouts  

4.  4-H  Club  (Girls) 

5.  4-H  Club  (Boys)  

6.  Parent  Teacher 

Association  

7.  Fraternal  Group  

8.  Women’s  Club  

9.  Men’s  Club 


Approximate 
Number  of 

Name  of  Group  Meetings 

10.  Musical  Organization 

11.  Dramatic  Organization 

12.  Hobby  Club 

0 the  r s - - ( N ame  them ) 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 


Comments  ? 


C.  Have  you  any  comments  on  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  the 
use  of  the  school  science  laboratories  by  out-of- school  groups? 

Comments  ? 


VII.  Would  you  like  to  receive  the  results  of  this  study? 
Underline  your  answer. 


No. 


Yes 


Form  Letter  Sent  to  principals  of  175  High  Schools 


May  2,  1940 


I am  eager  to  determine  to  what  extent  community 
groups  are  using  school  plants  in  Massachusetts.  I have 
selected  for  this  survey  175  senior  and  junior  high 
schools  in  the  state.  In  making  up  the  selected  group, 

I used  a plan  of  proportionate  representation,  in  order 
to  obtain  a fair  division  among  (a)  city  schools  (Group 

I) ;  (b)  schools  in  towns  of  over  5,000  population  (Group 

II) ;  and  (c)  schools  in  towns  of  less  than  5,000  popula- 
tion (Group  III).  I am  seeking  facts  and  also  opinions 
of  persons  qualified  to  judge  concerning  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  the  use  of  the  school  building  by 
out-of-school  groups. 

Previous  tests  have  shov/n  that  the  enclosed  check 
list  can  be  adequately  answered  in  thirty  minutes.  A 
summary  of  the  investigation  will  be  sent  to  you,  if  you 
wi sh  it. 

I thank  you  for  whatever  cooperation  you  may  feel 
you  can  give  in  this  study.  An  early  reply  will  be  very 
much  appreciated. 


Very  truly  yours. 


r 
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